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ben is Santas best toymaker. He is 
also Santa's grouchiest, worst-behaved elf. 
On Christmas Eve, while Santa and the 
other elves are delivering gifts, Aben's task 
is to watch the reindeer. But at the very last 
house, Aben sneaks down the chimney to 
take a look around. When he comes back 
up to the roof, Santa, the elves, and the 
sleigh are gone! Aben must now wait a 
whole year until Santa returns. 

As the stranded Aben investigates the 
house, he finds a young girl who is as 
grouchy and mischievous as he is. No 
wonder Santa almost didnt stop to bring 
Ivy any gifts this year. And whos to say he 
will next year if this incorrigible girl doesnt 
learn to behave? So begins Abens 
adventure: he must learn about Ivy and 
devise a plan to ensure that Santa will come 
back for him next Christmas Eve. 

Infused with all the wit, charm, and 
lyricism of Lorrie Moore’s writing for 
adults, The Forgotten Helper is a humorous 


tale sure to delight readers both young 
and old. 
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SAS mer ne 


The North Pole 


Many, many years ago, long before now, 
there was an elf named Aben who was the 
very best toymaker at the North Pole. 

He’d spent twelve years in Santa’s Train 
and Fire Truck Workshop, thirteen in the 
Dolls and Toy Soldiers Department, fourteen 
in Stuffing Various Animals and Gluing On 
Eyes, and a year and a half in Advanced 
Contraptions. He knew just about everything 
there was to know about making toys. 


He was also a prankster and a crank. He was 
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quicker and older than the other elves, and he 
was impatient for amusement. ^I am bored!" he 
often shouted. Sometimes, when the other 
elves were having to concentrate on their 
work, he would tie their stocking caps 
together. Then he would step back and laugh 
and laugh. Or he would give one of them a fig 


bar and say it was a brownie in a tan coat— 
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just to fool them. Or he would hide in the 
beams of the workshop and drop ice balls or 
gumdrops or sometimes an entire box of 
straight pins right into their projects. He 
would wring his hands and a puckish magic 
would flow out of his fingers. He caused apple 
pies to appear briefly on everybody’s head. 

In short, Aben was no help at all. 

Lately Aben had even been putting on airs, 
dressing up in his Sunday best, lighting up 
Havana cigars as thick as thumbs. He refused 
to say good morning to 

some of the elves, whose 

brains he felt were slip- 
shod and full of straw- 
berry jam. He rarely wore 
the standard elf outfit of 
flannel coveralls, stock- 
ing cap, and jingle bells. 
Mostly he dressed in wool 





gabardines, a herringbone vest, a blouse with 
a silk cravat, and a swallowtail coat made of 
velveteen. When another elf approached him 
for assistance with a toy train or for advice on 
a particularly Advanced Contraption, Aben 
would lean back against a wall and light up a 
Cigar. 

“Can't help you now, dear boy,” Aben 
would say. “I musn't muss my sartorial splen- 
dor.” It seemed to him that no one at the 
North Pole had cultivated a healthy apprecia- 
tion of either mischief or elegance. And those 
were Aben's hobbies. 

Nonetheless, Aben's profession was toymak- 
ing. When he was younger he had won all the 
prizes and awards there were to be won: Best 
Toy Fire Engine, Best Toy Train. Now toymak- 
ing seemed dreary to him. Now certain things 
were expected, and it made him cross. 


“Aben, show us how to fix this caboose.” 


“Aben, could you put the finishing touches on this 
dolle” 

“Aben, why aren't you helping use It's almost 
Christmas Eve!” 

Aben mimicked the elves with a surly face. 
He tarnished their jingle bells with cigar 
smoke. In the Advanced Contraptions work- 
room he swung from the ceiling lights like a 
chimpanzee, coattails flying, and announced 
himself the most Advanced Contraption of all. 
Hee-hee! 

Then one day Santa Claus burst in like an 
inspector. He looked red-eyed and scolding 
and was in shirtsleeves and suspenders. His 
pants were unbuttoned, and he had not yet 
tied up his laces, which, loose as linguine, 
slapped the floor as he strode into the work- 
shop. 

“ABEN?” bellowed Santa. He scanned the 
toyshop, but he could not find Aben among 





the other elves, who were standing frozen in 
their tracks. One of the littlest elves cleared 
his throat and pointed a discreet finger up, 
toward the ceiling. 

Aben was hanging from the lights, wearing 
a pink party hat and a mask over his eyes. He 
was puffing on a cigar and flicking the ashes 
onto the sewing machines below. He was 
drinking champagne. 

“Aben!” Santa yelled. “What are you doing 
up there?” 


Te having a ball,” replied Aben. “A 
Christmas ball.” 

Santa was furious. He held up a toy caboose 
whose wheels had been nailed onto its roof 
every which way. “Aben, you are my best 
toymaker. You are my master craftsman. Why 
aren't you helping the other elves®” 

Aben tugged on his vest. He adjusted his 
party hat. He started to puff on his cigar again, 
then changed his mind. He regarded Santa for 
a moment with a sour expression. Ihen he 
stuck out his tongue. 

“That does it!” shouted Santa. All the elves 
(except for Aben) gasped. “Aben, you’re 
going with me on my rounds tomorrow 
night, but you may not go down into the 
houses with the other elves. You, my prize 
elf, will stay on the rooftops and guard the 
reindeer!” 


With that, Santa stormed out of the shop, 


red-faced and white-knuckled, his bootlaces 
flapping and clicking underfoot. 

“Reindeer Guard, humph!” grumbled Aben, 
puffing once more on his cigar. “Very, very 


indeed.” 


Q. Christmas Eve, Aben sat in the rear of 
the sleigh, squeezed behind a bag of toys. The 
other elves bounced joyfully around him, yap- 
ping and crowing in their coveralls and bells. 
They descended into house after house, down 
chimney after chimney, and they reported 
back to Aben with an irritating enthusiasm. 
“That family had the most beautiful silver gar- 
lands!” or “Aben, you should have seen that 
Christmas tree!” 

Aben, in his gabardines and silk cravat, 


wanted badly to go down the chimney with 


the others, but he tried not to let on. In fact, 
he pretended that he and the reindeer were 
doing fascinating things up on the roof while 
everyone was gone. 

“You wouldn’t believe what Blitzen here 
just told me,” he would begin, and chuckle 
artificially, waving his cigar around. “In fact, 
in your absence, Donner did an amazing pan- 
tomime and a little soft-shoe that would have 
knocked your jingle bells off.” 

Ihe other elves knew the reindeer better 
than this, and they also knew that Aben 
thought the reindeer tiresome and daft. So 
they interrupted Aben, saying, “We just saw 
the most magnificent living room!” Or, sim- 
ply, “Oh, Aben, don’t make up tales. It’s not 
Rise.” 

Nice! Rooftop after rooftop, Aben remained 
huddled in the sleigh next to the toys, keeping 


scarcely half an eye on the reindeer, who 





really needed no eye at all. Aben scowled at 
the teddy bear next to him, plucked the rose 
boutonniere from the bear’s lapel, and stuck it 
in his own. What did he care that he, Santa’s 
prize toymaker, was now Reindeer Guard, 
Teddy Bear Vandal, Boutonniere Thief¢ 
Disgraced! He folded his arms and frowned. 
He lit up another cigar and blew pale smoke 
out into the bitter, wintry night. “Merry 
Christmas,” muttered Aben. “Very, very 
indeed.” 

By the end of Christmas Eve, Aben was so 
bored by this Reindeer Guard business that, to 
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amuse himself, he locked two of the rein- 
deers’ heads together, improvising a hat rack 
out of their antlers. He painted their tails with 
a magic green paint that changed colors in the 
dark, and he told Rudolph an ugly tale about 
meatloaf sandwiches in Scandinavia. Some of 
the reindeer began to cry. When Santa 
returned with the elves and shouted, “All fin- 
ished, it’s back home to the Pole!” everybody 
let out a sigh of relief. 

But wait just a minute. 

“Whoa!” said Santa. 

They were flying back over the little New 
England town of Waterport, and Santa was 
double-checking his point cards for good and 
bad children. 

“There’s a little girl who lives here who has 
been so bad, I’m tempted to pass her right by, 
but... let’s see, what do we have back here¢” 


Santa turned to survey the sleigh’s contents: a 
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single toy train, the roseless teddy bear, two 
bedraggled candy canes, and Aben. 

“By jiminy,” said Santa (pronouncing it in a 
way that sounded like “by chimney”). “It's 
Christmas. Let's make this house the last stop 
of the night.” At Santa's command, the rein- 
deer, their newly painted tails flashing like 
comets, like cupids, like blitzens, landed the 
sleigh with a soft thud on top of the house of 
the not-very-good little girl. 

Santa and the elves bounced out, grabbed up 
the remaining toys and candies, and, with a 
single hop, vanished down the chimney. 
Aben, of course, remained on the roof. He 
looked at the sky, he looked at his pocket 
watch, he got up and peered down the chim- 
ney. Down the chimney tunnel he glimpsed 
what he thought might be the edge of a crim- 
son rug and the toes of four wool stockings 


hanging from the mantel. 
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“Hmmmmm ...,” he said aloud. It suddenly 
seemed to him that Santa and the elves were 
taking an awfully long time down there. 
Perhaps he should go investigate. Perhaps this 
little girl was so bad that she had pulled a very 
upsetting prank involving ropes and butter 
knives and paste. Perhaps she had tied the 
elves’ jingle bells together! Perhaps Aben, a 
figure of elegance and sophistication, was 


needed to save the crew. 
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“To the rescue!” he shouted, holding his cigar 
skyward like a torch on a statue. 

And with that, he slid down the chimney 
into the house. 

Of course, it was less a rescue than an explo- 
ration that interested Aben. What was it like 
down there? Ihe big old house in which he 
now found himself was dilapidated, but it had 
a cozy shabbiness, a slightly frayed warmth. 
The sills of the windows were lit with small 
white candles, and all around were large 
carved wooden tables, loose-jointed chairs, 
and divans. He saw the backs of Santa and the 
elves safely arranging presents around the 
tree, unheedful of him and unheedful of any 
rescue whatsoever. Where was the little girl¢ 
Aben would just go quickly to see whether he 
could spot her. He tugged on his vest, straight- 
ened his cravat, put away his Havana cigar, 


and marched off. He went through the living 
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room and off down a hallway, which he 
hoped might lead to the girl’s room. Oh, if 
only he could see what she looked like. If only 
he could watch her misbehave! Hee-hee! 

The hall led to a pantry with a counter on 
which sat a plate of cookies and a glass of 


milk with a note that read: 


For Santa and his dumola rained ears. 


From Ivy McAvery. 
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Aben snorted. “Santa certainly doesn't need 
these! And the reindeer, well, they just don't 
deserve such a snack. I’m the one who’s been 
standing guard all night! Without further 
thought on the matter, Aben popped the 
cookies into his mouth and drank down the 
milk in a long, satisfying glug. 

“Well,” said Aben, smacking his lips. “I sup- 
pose I should head back." The sentence was 
scarcely completed before he heard the sound 
of sleigh bells and the scuffling of hooves on 
the roof. 

"Oh, dear!" 

Aben ran back out to the living room and 
scrambled up through the chimney, smudging 
his face and clothes with soot. "Wait for me!" 
he yelped, hopping out onto the roof. 

But he was too late. Santa, the elves, the 


reindeer, and the sleigh had all left without 
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him and were now nothing but a small fist of 
light moving farther and farther away in the 
sky. 

Aben waved his arms over his head and 
cried, “Come back! Come back! You've for- 
gotten me!” 

There was no sound in response, only the 
mocking whistle and whoosh of the night 


wind. “Whooee! Forgotten me!” it echoed. 
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The streets below were deserted, and Aben 
could hear the ocean close by, beating loudly 
against the docks and rocks. A moist, salty fog 
rolled in from the shore. 

Aben was suddenly afraid. If Santa had 
really left him behind, if this was not just a 
dream, Aben would have to stay here for an 
entire year, until next Christmas, when Santa 
would return. Or would the wait be even 
longer¢ The little girl who lived here had 
scarcely warranted a visit from Santa this year. 
There was no guarantee she would be well- 
behaved enough by next Christmas Eve. Santa 
might bypass her altogether. 

Someplace else! thought Aben. I must go and 
stay someplace else! He looked toward the 
house next door. He squinted and, through 
one of the windows on the third floor, he saw 
a little boy asleep in bed, an angelic smile on 


his face. 
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“That is where I will go," Aben announced. 
^Ho-ho-hee-hee!" He climbed off the roof and 
slid down the rainspout. 

Aben's plan was not to be so easy. Tied up 
in the little boy's backyard was a giant watch- 
dog with one grisly flap of an ear. When the 
dog glimpsed Aben in the moonlight, it 
growled ferociously. Aben yelped and scam- 
pered back up and onto the roof. He wrung 
his hands and wriggled his fingers. But elf 
magic never worked around dogs. 

“Drats!” cursed Aben. Now he would have 
to remain at this bad little girl's house and just 
try to think. He sank back against the chim- 
ney and drew his coat around himself. A 
ragged little hole in the roof caught his eye. /’// 
bet that leads to the attic of this place, he thought. 
Before you could say season’s greetings, 
Aben climbed down into the attic to stay 


warm and out of the wind until morning. 
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Chapter Two 


The Attic 


When Aben awoke on Christmas morning 
and looked around, he didn’t know at first 
where he was. He saw cobwebs and old pine 
boards and a snowflake or two wafting in 
through the hole in the roof. The old elf 
rubbed the sleepseeds out of his eyes and 
blinked twice. He stood up and smoothed his 
rumpled blouse and velveteen coat and 
remembered: he was in the attic of the house 
of the evil little girl! Or, rather, he quickly cor- 
rected himself, the bad little girl. Or, perhaps, 


24 


Aben thought hopefully, just tricky, like me. 

Aben set about tidying up the place and 
improvising a home as best he could. He 
found an old pillow and plumped it into a bed. 
In the corner he spotted a framed picture of a 
ballerina and, with some old bricks, used it to 
construct a table. He made a tablecloth and 
curtains from some lace handkerchiefs. He 
created an elaborate chandelier out of paper 
clips hooked together and bent every which 
way. Finally, because the whole place was 
covered with a furry suede of dust, he made a 
small broom out of a silver fork and pine 
needles and began sweeping up. 

It was in the middle of this chore that Aben 
stopped to eye the floorboards. There were 
cracks between some of the larger ones, and 
when he got down on his hands and knees 
and peered through them, he could see the 


household below. He saw the living room 
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with the crimson carpet and the Christmas 
tree, he saw the hearth with the giant 
Christmas stockings. And there . . . why, there 
was the bad little girl, laughing and plucking 
the eyes out ofthe teddy bear’s face! 

She was even worse than he’d imagined! 

Aben peered through the boards again. The 
little girl was being reprimanded by her aunt 
Victoria. “Ivy!” shouted the aunt. “What on 


earth are you doing to your new toys¢” 
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“I hate Christmas!” shrieked Ivy, 

and she picked up the toy train 

and hurled it into the fire- 
place. 


FR “Heavens to Betsy!” 





hollered Aunt Victoria. 
RA 


l 7 
fr My name’s not 


ai Å Betsy!” shouted Ivy. 
That was when her aunt sent her to her room. 

Aben was beginning to think this first-rate 
entertainment. Hee-hee! 

He also knew he was sunk. A kid who hated 
Christmas? He had never heard of such a 
thing. Santa Claus would never in a million 
years return to the house of a child like Ivy. 
Either she would have to change, or Aben def- 
initely would have to make his way to the 
house next door... dog or no dog. 

“Td better get out of here,” he said aloud. 
“Very, very indeed.” 
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He stopped all cleaning, buttoned up his 
cuffs, put on his coat, and climbed back out 
onto the roof. Right next door, there was that 
good little boy again, now awake and sweetly 
presenting his parents with a gift he appar- 
ently had made himself. The boy kissed his 
father on the cheek. Then his mother. Yuck, 
thought Aben. But if he could only manage to 
find a way to stay there, at that good boy’s 
house, everything would be perfect. Santa 
would arrive next Christmas without a sec- 
ond thought, land on that boy’s roof, and 
Aben would be home sweet home. 

Aben pulled himself up tall, or sort of, and 
began making his way down the rainspout 
one more time. Ihe mean old watchdog let 
loose with a howl that so terrified Aben, he 
shinnied back up the spout, quick as a mon- 


key, and leapt back into the attic. 
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I won't!” shouted Ivy. She was at the New 
Year’s dinner table with her aunt Victoria 
and their two boarders, Miss Sarah Day 
Pushcushion and Mr. Tim, who seemed to 
have no last name at all. It was always just the 
four of them at dinner. Ivy’s mother had left 
the family long ago, never to be heard from 
again, and her father had then gone off to sea. 


He occasionally sent Ivy money and letters 


that read: 
My dear little pumpkin, 
This is for a treat. Please be good for 
your aunt. 
Love, 
Your father 


“Young lady, take your silverware off your 
head,” bellowed Aunt Victoria. On her head 
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Ivy had balanced a knife and a fork, like cross- 


bones. 

“Perhaps you should eat your dinner, Ivy,” 
suggested Mr. Tim kindly. 

“After all, it's a brand-new year—a time to 
start over,” added Sarah Day Pushcushion, 
who then smiled encouragingly at Ivy. 

“It's not a new year,” snapped Ivy. “It's the 
same year as every year. It’s a stupid year.” 
With that, she stuck a dessert spoon behind 
her ear. 


“You look ridiculous,” said Aunt Victoria. 


DR 
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"I certainly don't care," said Ivy, and she 
stuck out her tongue. 

Aben watched all this through the floor- 
boards upstairs. He howled with laughter but 
then stopped and paced nervously. He had no 
idea how to try to make this little girl behave. 
He could scarcely behave himself—how could 
he show anyone else how? He should try 
something, though. He should yell, like Santa, 
perhaps. Bring in a blackboard and point cards 
and charts. 

“Be good!” he muttered through the floor- 
boards. “Be good or P'Il never get to go home.” 
And just in case that was not incentive 
enough for the cantankerous girl, Aben picked 
up an old acorn from the floor and dropped it 
through the cracks and onto her head. Hee- 
hee! 

“Ow!” Ivy screeched. She rubbed her head 
and then looked at the acorn. “What’s this¢” 
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She put the acorn up to her eye, then 
scrinched up her face to hold it p 
there like a monocle. AIC 


“Now you are truly a ( ( N om 

A 
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vision,” said Aunt Victoria, Ly ANIE 


shaking her head. “Go to 


your room.” 





Elf magic floated out from 
Aben’s fingers—it just couldn’t help itself! It 
caused Aunt Victoria’s pudding to leap up and 
stick to her nose. It caused a pie to appear on 
her head. 

“Oh, my!” exclaimed the boarders. The pud- 
ding drifted down Aunt Victoria’s face, her 
mouth appearing through it like a startled, 
peeping O. 

“Ho-ho!” shouted Ivy, who spent the rest of 


the afternoon in her room laughing. 
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A. time passed, Aben continued to carve 
out a home for himself in the attic. Using his 
elfin skills, he fashioned more furniture from 
bricks and pieces of wood, and dishes from 
odd buttons and oversized thimbles. Already 
the weather was warming. Ice thawed off the 
roof, and the air heated up. This was some- 
thing that Aben, having spent his entire life at 
the North Pole, was not used to. He took off 
his silk cravat and hung it on the wall. 
Occasionally he took off his shoes and socks 
and wiggled his toes in the air. 

One day some early spring birds, migrating 
up from the south, swooped in through the 
hole in the roof. They stared at Aben, who 
was just as surprised to see them. 

“Who are you?” they sang out. “And what 
are you doing here in our summer house£" 


“I'm Aben,” said the elf, and he straightened 
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himself up and tucked in his shirt. “Who are 
you?” 

“Why, we’re the swallows who always 
come to live here when the weather grows 
warmer.” Ihe swallow leader looked at 
Aben's coat. "Are you a swallow too?” 


1) 


“Not me,” said Aben, swallowing. He felt 


his pockets for the butt end of a cigar. “I’m not 
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fond of warm weather at all. Plus, I dress dif- 
ferently from you fellas.” 

Then he told the birds his story: how he had 
been left behind here Christmas Eve, how he 
had fixed up the attic, how he needed to get 
this little girl named Ivy to be more well- 
behaved to ensure his return trip home. When 
he was finished with his story, he sat down 
and scowled at the birds, imagining what 
their feathers would look like stuck all over 
with bubble gum. 

“What we do when our little ones are bad is 
cut back on their worm quota,” said the leader 
confidently. “‘No more worms for you if you 
don’t behave,’ we say. You should try that. It 
really works.” 

“But she’s not a bird, you birdbrains,” said 
Aben. “She doesn’t like worms.” 

“Well, that’s too bad,” said the leader. “What 


do you expect us to do, then¢” 
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“You fellas stay here and keep me com- 
pany,” said Aben. “I can build you birdhouses, 
and we can all share this space together. Later 
you can help me with Ivy.” 

The leader conferred with the rest of the 
swallows, who all squawked and nodded. 

“Fine,” said the leader, turning back toward 
Aben and thrusting out the tip of a long, beau- 
tiful wing. “It’s a deal.” 

Aben set to work building birdhouses for 
the swallows. The birds would bring him 
large twigs for beams and little twigs for 
spires and railings. Aben cut the rest of the 
wood he needed from the branches of the 
tamarack tree that hung over the roof and 
shed little cones, which Aben used for door- 
knobs. 

The birds were all terribly pleased with 
Aben’s handiwork. In return, they began the 


arduous task of trying to transform Ivy into a 
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girl who would be visited by Santa. The birds 
spelled out BE GOOD in the mud and melting 
snow outside her window and filled in the let- 
ters with birdseed. When Ivy got up in the 
morning, she looked out at the letters in her 
garden and yawned. “Big hood¢” she hooted. 
For she rarely did her reading assignments and 
was not doing very well in school. “Big 


hood?” She went to the closet and put on her 
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biggest jacket with the biggest hood. Then 
she tromped outside and gleefully stamped 
out the letters with her boots, like an exotic 
warrior doing a dance. 

The birds were befuddled. They tried bring- 
ing Ivy gifts to put her in a good mood. Aben, 
whose specialty one year had been Small 
Dolls for Medium-sized Children, set about 
making a beautiful doll in a lavender-and-pink 
gown. One morning Ivy woke up and saw a 
swallow pecking at her window. She opened 
the window and saw that the swallow was 
holding something in its beak. It was a little 
doll in an old-fashioned dress and hat. 

“Where did you get that¢” demanded Ivy of 
the bird. The swallow simply placed the doll 
in her arms with a note pinned to its dress, 
which read, PLEASE BE PEACEABLE. 

“Please be peachtree,” read Ivy aloud. Since 


she didn’t like to be told what to do by a silly 


go 


old bird, she slammed the window shut and 
drew the curtains so that not even light, let 
alone a bird, could get in. “There!” she 
shouted. Then she tossed the little doll 
roughly onto the carpet, causing the doll’s hat 
to fall like a petal off a rose. 

Aben wondered whether he would ever see 


the North Pole again. 





In weather in Waterport was growing so 
warm that Aben had trouble thinking straight. 
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Was his name Aben or was it Baben? Maybe 
it was Bob. He took to dressing in just his 
under-vest, and still he was groggy, grumpy, 
and hot. Perspiration glistened in the furrows 
of his face as the temperature in the attic 
climbed. Aben curled up every afternoon and 
took naps, longer and longer naps, with 
dreams about ice cream and white snow and 
his old party hat. One afternoon he fell into a 
deep slumber that lasted one week, and then 
two weeks, and then eight weeks, until practi- 


cally the whole summer had gone by. 
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The birds went about their business and did 
not seem to mind Aben's snores. They gath- 
ered worms, held committee meetings, and 
generally worked around the sleeping elf. 
They had given up on Ivy. In fact, except for 
the occasional squabble and squall from 
below, they had pretty much forgotten all 
about her. 

Ivy, for her part, was taping caterpillars to 
Aunt Victoria’s cups and saucers and pulling 
up the marigolds in the garden. She con- 
structed a stagecoach from a bushel basket 
and jar lids and rode around the house in it, 
drawn by four very unhappy frogs. “Yah! Yah! 
Giddyap!” Ivy could be heard shouting 
through the corridors, snapping a jump rope 
across the backs of the frogs, who leapt tire- 
lessly and in much terror. 

At the end of the summer it was time for the 


birds to leave. When they gathered around 
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Aben's bed to say good-bye to him, he just 
kept snoring, even though they cleared their 
throats and nudged him with their wings. 
They didn't feel like saying good-bye to Ivy, 
of course. 

So the birds left without saying good-bye to 
anyone. It had been a strange spring and sum- 
mer, they all agreed. Why Aben didn’t just fly 
away to some other house, they would never 


understand. 








G hapte r Ld e 


Autumn 


A ben awoke with an idea! The summer 
heat had been baking plans in his head like a 
cake. Now that the attic had cooled and the 
wind had grown nippy, he awoke with a 
Tremendous Thought: an ornithopter! That was 
how he would escape. He would build an 
ornithopter, like the one he’d built nine 
Christmases ago in Advanced Contraptions. 
He would sail across the yard and over the 


dog, to the house next door. 
“Oh, birds¢” Aben called, for surely the 
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birds would have advice for him. Should the 
machine have a propeller as well as wings, 
and perhaps a beak too? 

But the birds were nowhere to be found. 

Aben sat next to a dusty old music box, fret- 
ting and ruminating. He flipped the top of the 
box open and shut, not really hearing the 
tinkling music. His mind was on fire with 
blueprints and designs. He sat there brain- 
storming well into the afternoon. 

Downstairs, Ivy was supposed to be taking 
a nap, but she was too restless to sleep. 
Instead she was peeling strips of her rosebush 
wallpaper from the walls, though her aunt 
had warned her long ago not to. In the middle 


of a particularly long peel, she heard the music 





box upstairs. She sat bolt upright in bed. What 
was that tinkly sound? She had never heard 
such a thing before. She stared at the ceiling, 
straining to hear it more clearly. It seemed to 
be coming from the attic. How could that bel 
Ivy tiptoed out into the hallway. She turned 
the latch of the attic door, peered up into the 
dusty stairwell, then climbed the steps— 
something she had been strictly forbidden to 
do. 

The creaking stairs startled Aben. He 
quickly slammed the lid of the music box and 
hid behind it, in the shadows of the eaves. 

Ivy’s blond head poked up into the attic. “I 
know you're up here,” she said. “I don't know 
what you are or who you are, but I know 
you're here. I heard your music!" 

Aben saw that it was Ivy. The bad little girl! 
Should he run¢ He curled himself into a ball. 
Should he hide? This was the best he could do. 
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Should he use a little elf magic and discourage 
her from venturing farther into the attic? 
Aben wrung his hands, and Ivy’s hair magi- 
cally turned green, then purple, then blond 
again. A cherry pie appeared briefly on her 
head. 

“Hey, what's going on?” said Ivy. 

Aben could do only a few things with his 
magic, and at the moment they all seemed 
meager and inappropriate. Should he cause 
her to do somersaults in the air¢ Should he 
make an apple pie appear on his own head¢ 

Perhaps he should just get brave. Perhaps he 
should meet her once and for all. 

Aben stepped out from the shadows. 

“I'm Aben,” he said politely, hoping (at long 
last) to be a shining example of good manners. 
"It's wonderful to make your acquaintance. 
Ive heard, well, seen, well, well, all about 


you." He thrust out his hand. 
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Ivy shook it, staring hard at Aben. “What are 
you and allthese birdhouses doing here in my 
attic¢” she asked fiercely. 

“It's a long story,” said Aben. But he tried to 
make it as short as possible. He left out the 
boring parts about the cookies and about 
being asleep all summer, and he got to the 
point fast. “So you see,” he sighed finally, “I’m 
at your mercy, I'm afraid." Until I build my 
ornithopter, he added silently. 


“You know,” said Ivy, “I thought someone 
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was up here. I just thought so!” though actu- 
ally she had given it very little thought. She 
started poking around the place, picking up 
things and examining them, then putting 
them down in entirely the wrong spot. “Oh, 
and if you’re looking for the birds,” she said 
absently, “they took off already. I saw them.” 

“Oh,” said Aben. He spit in his palms and 
smoothed back his hair. “So, what are we 
going to do?” he asked. He lit up the small 
stub of the only cigar he had left. “Ahem! 
What are we going to dos” 

Ivy was busy peering through the cracks of 
the floorboards, spying on Aunt Victoria, who 
was sitting at the dining room table with her 
knitting. 

“Let's drop something on Aunt Victoria's 
head,” she said. She picked up a little spool 
she saw lying about and dropped it on her 


aunt. Aunt Victoria, however, was too 
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engrossed in her work to notice. She rubbed 
her head dreamily and continued knitting, 
purling, casting on and off. 

Ivy thought it was funny anyway and burst 
out laughing. She had a rollicking laugh that 
reminded Aben of himself, and so he laughed 
too. Hee-hee! It was then that Aunt Victoria 
thought she heard something. She put her 
knitting down and called toward Ivy's room. 

“Ivy£” she hollered. “Is that you?” 

“Td better go,” whispered Ivy. "But I'll come 
back. And I want to hear that music box when 
I do.” She started toward the stairs and then 
turned with a quick salute. “Ahoy, matey,” she 
said with a grin. 

“Delighted to have made your acquain- 
tance,” said Aben, bowing. When he went to 
shake her hand again, she grabbed him by the 
wrist and flipped him over onto his back. 


“Fooled ya!” she squealed. 
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“Very indeed,” said Aben. He twisted his 
fingers and cracked his knuckles, then shook 
his hands in Ivy’s direction. Immediately she 
began to spin around helplessly. 

“Stop!” she screeched. 

But elf magic was limited and unreliable, 
and so Ivy spun around quite a while like that 
until the magic wore off and she at last col- 
lapsed, dizzy and tangled, to the floor. She 
looked at Aben breathlessly. 


“So, you know some tricks, I see,” she said. 
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Au that autumn, Ivy and Aben spent 
Saturday and Sunday afternoons together in 
the attic. They played tricks on the boarders. 
They sent them momentarily whirling up out 
of their seats. “What are you doing¢” Aunt 
Victoria would ask the boarders, and they 
could not say for sure. Aben and Ivy lowered 
nooses and hooks into the dining room. They 
lifted off earrings and shawls. Once they stole 
Mr. Tim’s watch chain. “Where did it go<” he 
kept asking for weeks. They stole Sarah Day 
Pushcushion's hats, accumulating them, one 
by one, in the attic. Then one day they low- 
ered all of them at once onto her head. “I 
don’t believe this,” Miss Pushcushion said. 
“Look! All of my hats! I’m wearing all of my 
hats!” 

Often Aben and Ivy looked out the window 


for the little boy next door and made faces 
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(which he couldn't see). They called him Jim- 
kid Osgood and wrote his name in breath- 
steam on the glass. 

In quieter moods, they sat and told each 
other stories about themselves that were 
sometimes only partly true. Aben told Ivy that 
he had been selected as Reindeer Guard—a 
great honor—because he had been the out- 
standing Santa’s helper that year at the North 
Pole. 

Ivy told Aben how her mother had been a 
dancer and had left them all years ago, never 
to be heard from again. Ivy had been too little 
even to remember. Her father had then gone 
off to be a sailor and now sent her picture 
postcards of dolphins and seashells. There 
were no pictures of her mother at all any- 
more, said Ivy, and no one was even allowed 
to talk about her. 

Then Ivy stretched her mouth out and 
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bugged her eyes. “This is what Aunt Victoria 
looks like,” she said. 

Aben had kept it a secret from Ivy, but his 
ornithopter was near completion. It had 
remained half-assembled in one shadowy cor- 
ner of the roof, and now Aben was putting 
the finishing touches on it. 

It was a glorious machine. A truly Advanced 
Contraption. It boasted hubcaps, streamers, 
and a flag. It had a cockpit of rubber bands 
and silkworm thread and pipe cleaners. The 
propeller was blue and wide as the flat end 
of an oar, and the wings were scalloped and 


tasseled. 





He planned his getaway for dinnertime. 
That way the boarders, Ivy, and Aunt Victoria 
would all be occupied. He would soar over 
the one-eared dog to Jim-kid Osgood's and 
simply wait for Santa. 

Aben spent the afternoon tinkering and pol- 
ishing. He tightened nuts and bolts—nuts 
from a pecan tree in the side yard, and bolts 
from a bag of candy he found marked BOLTS. 
He polished the fenders with a rag until every- 
thing sparkled. He returned to the attic, to 
pack up a few items and bid the place 


farewell. 


F or dinner Aunt Victoria had made lamb 
chops and pumpkin bread. There was no 
salad and no dessert. 


“No dessert?” Mr. Tim was disappointed. 
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Aunt Victoria shrugged and mumbled some- 
thing about Ivy’s father not sending any 
money this month. 

“Tve got dessert,” Ivy said slyly. She began 
making the motions of eating, though there 
was nothing there, at least not that the board- 
ers could see. 

“What are you eating, Ivy?” asked Sarah 
Day Pushcushion. 

“Loo-la fruit,” said Ivy. “Mmmm .. . It’s so 
good.” She smacked her lips and bit into her 
invisible treat. “Anyone want a bite¢” She 
held it up for everyone to see, but of course no 
one could. 

“I say, Ivy, what have you got there¢” asked 
Mr. Tim. Aunt Victoria scowled and they all 
moved closer to examine Ivy’s dessert. Ivy 
averted her eyes to suppress her laughter, and 
when she did, she glimpsed Aben through the 


window, zipping and zooming out of control 
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in some sort of overdecorated 
flying machine! Could it be? 


Sure enough, it was Aben. 





Very, very indeed! 
“Loo-la fruit¢” Mr. Tim was 

saying. Aunt Victoria sighed, and Sarah Day 

Pushcushion picked a bit of lamb chop out of 

her teeth and said, “Hmmmmm.” Stunned, 

Ivy watched Aben’s ornithopter float danger- 


ously close to the window, then 





jerk violently around and sail up 

out of sight, only to come 
spluttering down again. Va- 
room, va-room, cough. 

“Excuse me,” said Ivy, getting up from the 
table abruptly. “I’ve got to go do something, 
but I'll leave these with you.” She emptied her 
pockets of all her loo-la fruit and dashed out 
the back door, leaving the boarders and Aunt 


Victoria in a mystified silence. 
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“Emergency! Emergency!” Aben was squawk- 
ing. Ivy let the back door slam behind her. She 
looked up. The ornithopter was lurching and 
hiccuping, and the hubcaps were smoking. 
The propeller spun clockwise, then counter- 
clockwise, then, for a moment, halted 
altogether. Aben and his machine flew up 
over the trees, then swooped down along the 
fence, hitting each and every picket like the 
bouncing ball in a sing-along movie. Ihe 
ornithopter zigzagged over the yard toward 
the bushes, then somersaulted up and somer- 
saulted down, plunging and pitching a con- 
founded Aben upside down in the cockpit, his 
coattails rippling in the air like banners. 

“Yoo-hoo!” shouted Ivy. 

“Yoo-hoo¢” grumbled Aben. He tried to 
wring magic from his hands but could not. His 
field of vision was a crazy quilt of sky and 


ground. 


ob 


Suddenly there was a 
deathly silence. wo 
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stopped smoking. . 
Ihe propeller was motion- 
less, but the machine 
momentarily righted itself 


and clawed its way sky- 





ward. There it hovered for a 
moment, as though it were trying to 
decide what to do next, then plummeted, 
crashing in a heap beside the dog next door. 

| | After that there was a lot 
of barking and growling of 
dog, and a lot of scrambling 
and leaping of elf. Ivy might 
have been of assistance, but 
she was too busy laughing 
and clapping and hurling 


dead leaves in the air. 
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“You funny old elf!” she cried. 

Aben climbed from the smoking, burping 
heap of the ornithopter. He made a beeline for 
the rainspout, terrified at the prospect of the 
watchdog’s teeth at his heels. He ran faster 
than he had in his whole life. “Old elf, 
indeed,” he muttered, scrabbling, smudged 
and bruised, back up the rainspout and into 
his attic niche. He looked out and saw the 
good boy next door staring through the 
window, watching the whole dismal show. 

“Hey, where’d you go®” Aben heard Ivy call- 


ing for him outside. 


E. ornithopter had failed. Aben's only 
hope for escape was to convince Ivy to be 
good in time for Christmas. 


"Please," he begged her, one morose after- 
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noon in the attic. The late-October rains had 
come, and there were long weekends to be 
spent indoors, playing quiet games, while the 
rain rat-a-tatted on the roof. “Ivy, Í must get 
home. They need me at the North Pole. I’m 
sure of it. Don’t you want Santa Claus to 
come here Christmas Eve¢ Don’t you want 
something for Christmas?” 

“You know what I want for Christmas?” 
said Ivy. “Measles! That’s what I want!” 

She’d been listening to the music box. She 
grew very quiet and then cross, and in a sud- 
den burst of temper lifted the box over her 
head to dash it to the floor. Just before she 
hurled it, however, her eye caught sight of 
something written on the bottom: For 
Emmalina, my favorite ballerina. 

“Oh,” gasped Ivy. A watery look came into 
her eyes. “This used to be my mother’s.” 


Aben spoke softly, for it seemed a good time 
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to show some respect. (He'd almost forgotten 
how.) “Your mother was a ballet dancers” he 
asked. He had imagined Ivy's mother as some 
other kind of dancer, in a follies somewhere, 
spiritedly kicking up her legs in high heels. He 
remembered the picture of the ballerina that 
he had covered with a cloth and used as a 
table when he had first arrived. 

“Sometimes,” said Ivy, “I feel that if I could 
just see her face, and know what she looked 
like, I would never be cranky or misbehave 
again.” 

Aben’s eyebrows flew upward. He led Ivy 
to the table and pulled the cloth away, reveal- 
ing the ballerina picture beneath. Ivy stared at 
it. Superimposed on the ballerina was the 
reflection of her own face in the glass. 

“Oh,” said Ivy. “Do you think that’s her¢” 

“I don't see why it wouldn't be,” said Aben. 
Why not? He had been telling wild tales all his 
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life. Some of them had even turned out to be 
true. 

“TI bet it is,” said Ivy, and with her finger 
she traced the outline of the tutu and the 
toe shoes. “She looks so serious. She looks, 
well . . . good, doesn't she?” Ivy straightened 
herself up, music box in one arm, picture in 
the other, and said, "Aben, I want to be good." 

Aben, of course, wasn't clear on how any- 
one became good, but he tried to coach Ivy. 


When she nailpolished candies to Miss 
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Pushcushion’s face while Miss Pushcushion 
was taking a nap, Aben shook a finger at Ivy. 

“Nix! Nix!” he said, not knowing what 
exactly to say. 

When Ivy told him how she had crawled 
under the dining table and tied Mr. Tim's 
shoelaces together, Aben held up the picture 
of the ballerina. “Think of your mother!” Ivy 
crossed her eyes and shrugged. 

“Oh, drats on it,” said Aben. 

On Halloween, Ivy came upstairs to see 
Aben. 

“Look at my costume!” she said. “For 
Halloween I’m being a good little girl!” She 
pranced around the attic in a freshly ironed 
pinafore, polished shoes, two neat ponytails, a 
smattering of penciled-in freckles, and school- 
books dangling over her shoulder like orna- 
ments on a Christmas tree. “Yes, please, no 


thank you, delighted to meet you, sir! I did all 
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my homework!” she sang in a mimicky 
singsong that didn't sound at all like her own 
voice. 

This was not right. Aben put a cold cigar 
butt between his teeth. “Ivy,” he said thought- 
fully, “that’s not being good, that’s being 
goody-goody. Being good is, well, it’s some- 
thing else.” For the life of him, he couldn’t say 
exactly what that was. 


Ivy sank to the floor, hot-necked and frus- 
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trated. “What, even on Halloween you say I’m 
not being good¢ I give up! You’d better tell me 
what being good is, Mister Know-It-All Elf, or 
you are never going to get Santa Claus to 
come to this house!” 

Aben felt a sinking feeling, like a stone 
dropped inside his chest. He thought of Santa. 
“Being good,” he began falteringly, “is, well, 
helping someone feel warm inside their 
heart.” 

Ivy just stared at him. “Drats on it,” she said 
at last. She got up and stormed out. 

That night she went out trick-or-treating 
and smashed Jim-kid Osgood’s pumpkin. 
“There!” she shouted as the little boy stood 
silently on the porch and watched. She 
stormed away, leaving the broken pieces on 


his front steps. 
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B, Thanksgiving wintry air had settled on 
Waterport. Fires blazed in fireplaces and peo- 
ple sat in front of them, eating home-baked 
gingerbread and slurping hot cocoa. Aben had 
not seen Ivy for several weeks, and he missed 
her a little. The cold weather, moreover, 
reminded him of the North Pole and the other 
elves, and he missed them, too. He peeked 
through the hole in the floorboards and saw 
Ivy downstairs eating a giant turkey dinner 
with her aunt Victoria and Sarah Day 
Pushcushion and Mr. Tim. Ivy was talking 
with her mouth full of cranberry sauce—crab- 
berry sauce, she called it. 

“I know an elf,” she said. “He lives in a 
secret place.” 

“Stop telling tales,” said Aunt Victoria. 

“Yes, and I’ll bet he eats loo-la fruit!” said 
Mr. Tim. 
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Sarah Day Pushcushion wagged a finger. 

So Ivy stopped telling tales and piled all her 
food onto her plate, making a little fort, which 
she then walked her fingers through, as if her 
fingers were little people. 

“That’s OK,” said Ivy. “I don’t care.” She got 
up and went to her room herself. 

Aben waited for her to come upstairs to say 
hello and look at the ballerina picture again. 
But she didn’t come. 

And she didn’t come the next day either. 
Late that night Aben sneaked downstairs with 
the ballerina picture and put it just inside her 
bedroom door. It was a gift, although, of 
course, it really belonged to Ivy already. It was 
in her house, after all. And anything in Ivy’s 
house, Aben was realizing, belonged quite 


completely to her. 
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Winter 


d. first snow came in the middle of 
December. 

Aben woke up and looked outside. Ihe 
flakes were falling, quiet and lovely. “Snow!” 
he said aloud. Then he shouted it. “Snow!” 

Aben scrambled out through the hole and 
onto the roof in just his shirtsleeves. He 
danced in place and whooped a happy elf 
whoop and stuck out his tongue to catch the 
snowflakes, wet and cold. He stayed out on 


the roof all morning, dancing and rejoicing, 
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without anyone’s noticing—except the one- 
eared dog next door, who barked and howled 
indignantly. 

By the time Aben came back in, the snow 
had accumulated in little tufts on his shoul- 
ders and head. He was happy because the 


winter weather reminded him of home. But 
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he was no longer quite used to the cold, and 
when he came inside his nose started drip- 
ping, and he began to shiver and sneeze. He 
had gotten a chill that he couldn't quite shake. 
In his little attic bed, he huddled beneath a 
blanket and rubbed his palms together for 
warmth and luck. He felt feverish and a little 
sick, and he couldn’t sleep at all. So he just 
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had to lie there in his bed, unable to do any- 
thing but think about Christmas. 

Ivy had hung the ballerina picture on the 
wall, but lately she did not like to look at it. 
She put a pillowcase over it and a little sign, 
ELVES STINK. When Aunt Victoria asked about 
the sign, Ivy simply said, “That's just the way 
I feel.” She had a tendency these days to sit in 
her room, peeling the wallpaper. She didn’t 
like the cold weather. She kept wondering 
what Aben was up to in the attic but refused 
to go and find out. He’s such a crotchety old 
thing, she thought. And so terribly vain! 

It was the day before Christmas, and Ivy 
was peeling the wallpaper into a shape that 
looked a little like an elephant, if only she 
could get the trunk to peel just right. That was 
when she heard the sneezes. “Kerchoo! 
Kerchoo!” They didn’t stop. They went on ten, 
eleven, twelve times. “KERCHOO!” 
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“God bless you and quiet up there!” yelled 
Ivy. But the sneezes went On: seventeen, eigh- 
teen. Ivy grew worried. She had heard that if 
you sneezed too much your ears shriveled 
into prunes and fell off, and then someone ate 
them for breakfast. 

She decided to go upstairs and check on 
Aben. 

“Aben?” she called in a whisper as she tip- 
toed up the attic steps. “Aben, are you there?” 


There was no reply, only sneezing. “Aben?” 


fig! 


When Ivy got to the top of the stairs and 
looked around, all she saw was a big, blan- 
keted hump, which occasionally convulsed 
with a loud “Kerchoo!” and then settled back 
on the bed. Aben’s swallowtail coat with the 
fake rose in the lapel was hanging limply from 
the spire of a birdhouse, and his shoes, dirty 
and still damp, poked out from under the bed. 

“Aben, you’ve caught a flu!” Ivy exclaimed. 

The old elf peered out at her from the rib- 
bony edge of the blanket. “Yes, very indeed,” 
he said. He gave her a glum look, then wiped 
his nose with a handkerchief and sneezed 
again. 

“Why, I know what you need,” cried Ivy. 
“You need some soup!” Before Aben even had 
a chance to respond, Ivy was hurrying back 
downstairs and into the kitchen to make soup. 
It was a strange combination of hot water, 


onions, and cornflakes which, when Aunt 
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Victoria wasn't watching, Ivy sprinkled with 
sugar and grated cheese. She brought the con- 
coction up to Aben in a coffee mug. Aben 
took the steaming cup into his hands and 
sipped. 

“Thank you,” he said. “This is very good of 
you.” 

“Ts it¢” asked Ivy. She wondered if Aben felt 


warm inside his heart. 


Aben smiled, then sank back onto the bed. 
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“You know what tonight is, Aben?” said Ivy, 
suddenly all cheery and hopeful. “Christmas 
Eve. The two best words in the world.” 

But Aben just lay there, disgruntled and 
silent, soup steam making his eyes water. Ivy 


got up and went back downstairs. 


A. around midnight Aben got up and got 
dressed in all his clothes. They were rumpled 
from a year’s wear, but they were still his 
finest. Though he felt weak, he straightened 
up the attic, like a gentleman about to leave 
his rooms. He put on gloves and a hat he had 
made from an old wool sock, and with a nod 
of farewell to his little apartment, he climbed 
out onto the roof to watch the sky for Santa’s 
sleigh. Aben was not as feverish as before, but 


he still was not feeling his best. He sat there 
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huddled in his coat, his scarf coiled around his 
neck for warmth, and he grew a little sad. The 
boy next door was asleep—Aben could see 
him through the boy's window. He truly 
looked like an angel. Aben sighed, and the dog 
below looked up and growled. 

“Jiminy Creepers, where are you?” heard 
Aben. It was Ivy, and she was crawling out on 
the roof. She had just an old parka thrown on 
over her pajamas and a silly, fluffy hat mistied 
sideways on her head. She sat down next to 
Aben, and the two of them looked up at the 
night sky, where there were only stars and the 
whitish puffs of their own breaths. 

“Aben,” said Ivy finally. “You know that 
Santa Claus is never going to land on this roof 
tonight.” 

Aben pulled out the old cigar butt from his 
coat pocket and chewed on it. He didn’t say a 


thing, just watched the stars alternately glint- 


2 





ing and winking. “Come on,” said Ivy sud- 
denly. “I’ve got an idea.” She jumped up and, 
grabbing Aben’s hand, headed for the rain- 
spout. 

Aben cleared his throat. "Ihere's a dog, 
ahem, there’s a dog down there.” 

“That old bag of hot air¢” Ivy scoffed. 
“Come on, I’m not afraid of him.” 


“Where are we going?" asked Aben, but Ivy 
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merely grabbed his hand again, and together 
they slid down the rainspout, which was just 
icy enough to be very slippery. Once they 
were at the bottom, Ivy led the elf across the 
side yard toward the house next door. The old 
one-eared watchdog spotted them and burst 
into a loud fit of barking and growling. His 
teeth glistened like icicles. Ivy stood steadfast 
and stared at him fearlessly. 

“Oh, it’s you, is it¢” she said to the dog. 
“What an old nothing you are!” The words 


caught the dog by surprise, and he stopped 





barking and lay down in a snowbank to think 
about his life. 

“Come on!” whispered Ivy, and the two of 
them hurried past the dog and over to the side 
of the house next door. “Get on my back, 
quick!” Aben obeyed, and Ivy started climb- 
ing. Ihe side of the house was covered with 
an old dead vine—ropy and leafless and 
strong enough for Ivy to hang on to. When 
she got to the very top, she brought her legs 
around and pulled herself onto the roof. She 
and Aben both sat there for a moment, catch- 
ing their breaths. 

“Well,” said Ivy. 

“Very indeed, well,” said Aben. He looked at 
Ivy and smiled. 

“Tim-kid Osgood lives in this house, as you 
know,” said Ivy. “You will be certain to get 
home now, if you stay right here.” She looked 


at Aben intently, and her face seemed lovely 
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and full of light, even under the crooked hat. 

“Thank you very much,” said Aben. “You've 
been brave and, ahem, kind.” 

Sleigh bells jingled in the distant night sky. A 
small lump formed in Aben's throat, and he 
fished through his pockets for the cigar stub. 

“Yes, well,” said Ivy, wiping her palms on 
her coat. Ihe sleigh bells grew closer and 
louder. “I guess I should get going. If Santa 
sees me, he might not even land here. Good- 
bye, Aben. Merry Christmas.” 

“Wait!” cried Aben. 

Ivy turned and waited. “What?” 

"^I want you to know, well . . ." Aben 
coughed. “You’ve taught me some things.” 

“T have¢” 

“Yes. You’ve taught me, uh, never to rely on 
willy-nilly elf magic, especially when there’s a 
dog in the yard. And you’ve taught me not to 


think Pm so wonderful. And, um, you've 
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taught me this.” Aben scowled and then burst 
into a frenzied jig, which Ivy hadn’t taught 
him at all. 

Ivy shook her finger and smiled. “Well, | 
hope you've learned to behave yourself per- 
fectly. I’ve been trying very hard to teach you 
that, at least." 

"Very indeed," said Aben, and he straight- 
ened his cravat. 

Ihe sleigh bells rang in the air like a warn- 
ing. Ivy leaned over and kissed Aben quickly 
on the cheek. Then she turned and climbed 
back down the vine. Aben watched her make 
her way across the side yard. 

^Wait until next year!" called Aben. But Ivy 
made no response. She walked into her house 
and closed the door. 

Aben looked up and saw Santa's sleigh in 
full view. He heard Santa's baritone bellow 


above him. “Ho-ho-ho! The last stop of the 
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night is here at this good little boy's house. 
Whoa, Dasher!” The sleigh dropped to the 
roof with a whomp. 

Santa stepped off the sleigh and saw Aben. 
“Well, hello, Aben! We’ve missed you! Is this 
where we left you last year¢ Hop on board, 
and we'll be off in a jiffy.” 

Santa and two little helper elves went down 


the chimney and returned, job done, in no 


time at all. “Let’s go, let’s go!” the elves 


squealed. “All’s finished! It’s back to the Pole!” 





And so, at long last, Aben was going home, 
very, very indeed. He made himself comfort- 
able in the back of the sleigh, and as it lifted 
up and passed over Ivy’s house, he sighed, 
leaned back, and closed his eyes. He would 
never forget Ivy. Even though such forgetting 
happened all the time in the world. 

“Whoa,” said Santa suddenly. He held up his 
point cards, then turned the sleigh around. 
“Back to where we just were!” he com- 
manded. “Aben, will you be Reindeer Guard¢ 


There’s someone we forgot.” 
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